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Descriptive. 
ORIGI nnn. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—22. 


Letter on Potsdam. 


Several things drew me to spend a half 
day at Potsdam. First and foremost was 
the fact that it is the birth-place of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt; a man whose great 
intellect and extensive researches, whose 
nobleness of soul, whose encouragement of 
rising worth, have given his name such a 
charm that Potsdam is more to be remem- 
bered because Humboldt was born there, 
than because the splendor of Sans Souci is 
there, and because its walks are associated 
with the names of the Great Frederick and 
Voltaire. I have not yet called upon 
Humboldt in Berlin, because I am willing 
to remain in that small minority who do 








not burden him with a visit merely to gra- 2 


tify a curiosity which should rather be sa- 
tisfied at the windows of the print sellers, 


_who have no less than six different like- 


nesses of him. Almost every foreigner, 
whether French, English, or American, 
who makes any stay in Berlin, addresses 
him a note requesting the pleasure of an 
audience. The privilege is granted almost 
invariably ; the answer is always written 
by Humboldt himself, and in the French 
language. Three thousand such letters 
Humboldt confesses that he writes ina 
year—over tena day. He is an indefati- 
gable worker, but these visits, while they 
increase the number of his admirers, must 
seriously interfere with his duties as the 
chief adviser of the king. He dines with 
Frederick daily, and is at once the judge 
on matters of State and library to the Court. 
I have been told that if any question arises 
at the table, the king cries ‘‘ Humboldt, 
how is this?” and his answer disposes of 
it. A physician of Cincinnati, who lately 
called, on the Baron, told me that his 
knowledge of the history and topography 
of that city was greater than his own, and 
that Humboldt asked him questions regard- 


_ ing late changes there about which he was 


compelled to plead ignorance. 











Architecture. No. 4. 

Potsdam, the city of palaces, is intimate- 
ly connected with the history of Prussia, 
because it has always been the home of its 
kings. Four royal palaces have been 
erected there, one in the city itself, by 
Frederick the First, (who thonght that the 
greatness of 4 man eonsisted in his height ;) 
two others, the ever memorable Sans 
Souci, and the New Palace, by Frederick 
the Great, and the fourth a splendid mar- 
ble palace, by whom builded I do not re- 
member. 
by the present king when crown Prince, 
and which is a close imitation of the houses 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Some of 
the objects which surround it were excava- 
ted from the ruins of those cities, and the 


' whole is fitted up in purely Roman style. 


The gardens of Sans Souci, the favorite 
residence of the Prussian kings from Fre- 
derick down, though condemned as stiff 
and formal by some, to my own eyes were 
full of beauty. The forests so thick, and 
so like nature, that 1 could hardly believe 
that all the trees had been set there when 
young, the regular grass plats, the statues 
which are to be met in almost every path, 
the fountains of fantastic form, above all 
the great central jet in front of the palace, 
in a pond like our own in Boston Common, 
mounting one hundred and thirty feet, and 
the historical associations which hover 
around the place, all give these gardens no 
common interest. I almost imagined I saw 
the Great Frederick sauntering down the 
walks, dressed in one of those shabby suits 
of his, his keen eye penetrating into every 
corner, his dogs following him, while ever 
and anon he would seat himself on one of 
the marble seats on which are found 
throughout the gardens, draw his flute from 
his pocket and play one of the airs to 
which his soldiers had often marched to 
victory. 

I climbed up a little steep mound to see 
that homely windmill, which makes, and 
justly too, so much figure in Prussian his- 
tory. It stands directly opposite to Sans 
Souci—separated from it only by the road. 
I do not wonder that it was an eye sore to 
the king. The history of this mill will in- 
terest my young republican readers. Fre- 
derick the Great, when building Sans Sou- 





There is also a smaller one built | 


| Bryant, a young lady of eighteen. 





ci, wished to extend his gardens in all di- 


rections, but was prevented on one side by 


a mill site. He requested the owner of 
the mill to take it down. The man de- 
clined to do so. Frederick then ordered 
him to remove it, threatening to destroy it 
in case of disobedience. The man refused 
to comply, and brought a suit against the 
king. Frederick lost his suit, the man 
kept his mill, and it stands to this day.— 
This took place before the first French Re- 
volution. The man lost nothing from the 
bold ground he took. His heir, when re- 
duced to poverty, was obliged to offer the 
mill for sale. The king released him from 
his difficulties, and settled the mill upon 
him, saying that the mill now belonged to 
Prussian history. 
same family. 
While standing under its broad arms, 
(it is a wind-mill,) the sudden stir of the 
people in the street below attracted my at- 
tention. Ina moment a plain carriage 
passed, drawn by four horses, with no 
show excepting the postillions, with no 
footman, and in the carriage an elderly 
gentleman and alady,—the gentleman was 
dressed in a plain cap and a loose blue 
coat—the lady, I do not know how,’but as 
simply. The low bows, the removing of 
hats and caps on every side, the curtesies 
of the little girls who were in the road, 
told the story. It was Frederick William 
the Fourth and the Queen of Prussia. 
Cousin WILLIAM. 


Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


ANNA BRYANT. 
‘ It matters not how long we live, but how.’ 


* Sister, I should like to walk with you 
this afternoon, if you are willing.’ ‘No, 
Anna, I am not willing, replied Laura 
* Ella 
is going with me; you had better learn 
your lessons.’ ‘I have learned them, sis- 
ter, and "tis so pleasant I should like to 
walk. Ella always goes, and you never 
take me.” ‘Well, you need’nt tease, for 
you cannot go. Homely children like you 














It still remains in the | 


should stay at home, and not go out to at- 
tract attention.” Laura did not see the 
quivering lip, and tearful eyes of her little 
sister, as she went slowly from the room. 
She was busy tying on her sister Ella’s 
bonnet, and arranging her curls in the 
most becoming manner. Anna was ten 
years old, and Ella two years younger.— 
The former was a plain, quiet child, and 
since the death of her mother, which oc- 
curred when she was four, had been much 
neglected. Ella was beautiful and spright- 
ly. She was noticed much by strangers, 
the pet of the whole family at home, and 
in great danger of being spoiled. Mr. Bry- 
ant was a man of business, who considered 
that in providing liberally for the temporal 
wants of his children, he performed his 
whole duty towards them. He was proud 
of Laura and Ella, while he looked upon 
‘ poor little Anna,’ as everybody called her, 
asa plain, dull child, who had strange 
ways of her own; but never gave any 
trouble. He saw nothing to interest him 
in the pale face and gentle manners of 
‘poor little Anna.’ The children, since 
their mother’s death, had been left mach 
in the care of Laura, and the servants ob- 
serving the difference she made between 
them, followed the same course. Anna had 
been so often reproached for her homely 
face, and her stupidity, that she became 
extremely diffident, and when out of school 
stayed much alone. She felt as if it was 
almost wicked to be homely, still she 
knew she could not help it. It seemed to 
her that all the good little girls she read 
about had pretty faces, and long, glossy 
carls like Ella’s. Often did she cry her- 
self to sleep thinking that no one loved 
her. PoorAnna! How easily could your 
sister Laura have removed the weight from 
your young heart, by love and kindness.— 
But Anna had one friend who was invari- 
ably kind to her, and pleasantly answered 
all her questions, while she sympathised 
deeply with the neglected one. It was 
Miss Ainsworth, her Sabbath-school teach- 
er. To her Anna wert with all her little 
troubles, and from her learned of the Sa- 
vior and of Heaven. She told her that if 
she was forgiving and gentle, and lived 
as Jesus taught, she would one day, when 
God called her, go to dwell forever with 
him, and he would wipe all tears from her 
eyes. There she might see her mother 
again, and be a bright angel, and nothing 
would make her sorrowful in that happy 
home. Anna loved her teacher, and en- 
joyed hearing her talk about heavenly 
things. She loved the Savior too, who had 
died that she might be saved, and she tried 
very hard to do what would please him.— 
She prayed to God that he would make 
her a good child, and when any one spoke 
unkindly to her, she asked him to forgive 
them, instead of being cross and sullen, as 
some children are. 

One pleasant June morning,, Laura took 
little Ella, and went to spend the day with 
a friend. Poor little Anna was left with 
the servants, as usual, She learned her 
lessons, and then taking her. little Testa- 
ment, went down on the bank of the river, 
which ran near the house, She amused 
herself for sometime by gathering wild 
flowers, and when she had filled her hat 
with them, sat down on a rock, in a plea- 
sant place, to, read. She read the 21st 
chapter of the Revelation, then closing the 
book, rested her head on her arm, so that 
she could look, into the bright blue sky, 
and wondered if heaven was really more 
beautiful than that; and ifshe should ever 





be good enough to go there. 
j The sun was just setting in the west, 
and the purple and gold colored clouds ex- 
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tended far along the horizon. The blue 
water ran joyously along at her feet, and 
everything was so still and pleasant that 
Anna thought she should like to stay there 
always. 

When Laura returned and inquired for 
Anna, no one could tell where she was.— 
They waited unti) it was nearly dark ; but 
as she did not come back, they began to be 
really alarmed about her. The servants 
went out to look for her, and after a weary 
search she was found, where she sat down 
to read, asleep. The dew had fallen, and 
her hair was quite damp with it. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and when they woke 
her, she said with a look of disappointment, 
*Q, it was onlyadream. I thought I was 
an angel in heaven.’ The reply was a se- 
vere reprimand for running off, and giving 
people so much trouble to look after her. 
A severe cold was the result of her expo- 
sure to the damp night air, and the next 
morning Anna’s head ached, and she tos- 
sed restlessly from side to side. The phy- 
sician who was sent for, said she had a fe- 
ver. For many days and nights they 
thought she would die; and when Laura 
saw her patient little sister suffering so 
much, her conscience reproached her for 
her unkindness, and she wished most ear- 
nestly that she might get well. After many 
days and nights of suffering, Anna began 
to recover slowly. She was once more 
strong enough to walk in the garden, and 
enjoy the bright flowers ; but a short time 
only was she permitted that privilege, for 
as the autumn came on, her strength de- 
clined, and ere the leaves had fallen from 
the trees, her spirit had sought its heaven- 
ly home, and her body rested in the quiet 
churchyard. Many mourned sincerely lit- 
tle Anna’s death; and saw when too late, 
that they had been unjust to the little suf- 
ferer, who had gone from them forever. 

LESINA. 








- Biography. 
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CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—8. 
LIFE OF THOMAS. 


History is silent with regard to the coun- 
try and kindred of Thomas. It is, how- 
ever, certain that he was a Jew, and pro- 
bably a Galilean. He was called to the 
apostleship, and not long after, gave an 
eminent instance of his readiness to suffer 
any fate which might await him. When 
the other apostles tried to dissuade their 
Master from going into Judea, at the time 
of Lazarus’ death, because the Jews tried 
to stone him, Thomas said do not hinder 
the Master from going, though it cost all 
of us our lives. ‘* Let us go,” said he, 
**that we may die with him,” concluding, 
probably, thut instead of Lazarus being 
raised from the dead, they should all be 
buried with him. 

After the disciples had seen their Master 
expire upon the cross, their minds were 
distracted by hopes and fears concerning 
his resurrection, about which they were not 
then fully satisfied, which probably induc- 
ed the Savior to appear to them sooner, and 
thus quiet their doubts forever. Accord- 
ingly, the very day on which he arose he 
came into the house where they were as- 
sembled, while the doors about them were 
fast closed, and gave them positive assur- 
ance of his resurrection. Thomas was not 
present at this meeting, and when the dis- 
ciples told him of the Lord’s appearance, 
he obstinately refused to credit it. The 
Savior, however, willing to convince even 
him, obstinate as he was, appeared to him 

in about a week after, when the apostle 
acknowledged his obstinacy, and confessed 
that the Savior was ‘this Lord and his 
God.” The Savior said that it was happy 
for Thomas that he believed the testimony 
of his own senses, but that it would have 
been more commendable in him to have 
believed without seeing, because it was 
foretold that the Son of God should burst 
the chains of death, and rise again to life. 

Thomas after this, preached the gospel 
in various parts of Judea, and after the dis- 
persion of the christian church in Jerusa- 
lem, he repaired into Parthia, the province 
assigned him for his ministry. After this, 
we are told by historians that he preached 
to the Medes, Persians, Carmanians, the 
Bractarians, and the neighboring nations. 
In Persia he is said to have met with the 
Magi, who had taken the long journey at 

our Savior’s birth, to worship him, whom 





he baptized and took with him as his com- 
panions and assistants in propagating the 
gospel. 

Leaving Persia, he travelled in Ethiopia, 
preaching the gospel, healing the sick, and 
working other miracles, thus proving that 
he had a commission from on high. After 
this he entered India. When the Portu- 
gese first visited these countries they re- 
ceived the following particulars from un- 
controverted traditions preserved by the 
Christians in those parts ; that Thomas 
came first to Socotora, an island in the 
Arabian Sea, and then to Cranganor, where 
having converted many from the error of 
their ways, he travelled farther East, after 
which he returned to the kingdom of Coro- 
mandal, where at Maliapowr, the metropo- 
lis of the kingdom, not far from the mouth 
of the Ganges, he began to erect a place of 
worship, till prohibited by the idolatrous 
priests, and Sagams, prince of the country. 
After performing several miracles the work 
was suffered to proceed, and Sagams him- 
self embraced the Christian faith, and his 
example was soon followed by great num- 
bers of his friends and subjects. This 
greatly alarmed the Brahmans, who feared 
that unless a stop was put to this, their 
religion would soon be extirpated. They 
therefore resolved to put Thomas to death. 
At ashort distance from the city was a 
tomb where the apostle often went to pray. 
Hither they followed him, with a great 
number of armed followers, who shot him 
with a shower of darts, after which one of 
the priests ran him through with a lance. 
His body was buried by his disciples, in 
the church which he had built, which was 
afterwards changed into a very magnificent 


temple. EsTELLE. 
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THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


The following description of an interview 
with the Empress of France, though some- 
what flavored with the personal admiration ‘ 
of the writer, will be interesting to many 
of ourreaders. It is from the correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore Sun: 


La Imperatrice des Francais Eugenie de 
Guzman, Comtesse de Teba. 

Is the Empress pretty? is always the 
first question asked by many fair country- 
women. Is she tall, is she stout, has she 
light hair, has she blue eyes, is she amiable, 
is she graceful, and do the people like her? 
As I had an opportunity uf seeing and con- 
versing with the Empress at one of the 
presentations of the palace of the Tuileries 
I will give my fair friends a graphic des- 
cription of the Empress Eugenie. The 
Empress is by no means an every-day per- 
son; neither is she a dazzling beauty, glar- 
ing like a sun-flower; but like a sweet and 
modest violet, that possesses a charm to 
linger long in one’s memory. The Em- 
press entered the magnificent saloon by the 
side of her noble husband, void of all airs, 
except to win all hearts, that said, ‘‘* Wel- 
come the stranger to the place of my adop- 
tion, although it was not the home of my 
forefathers. I welcome you within its 
walls.” Her step was gentle, and she 
spoke to all with that grace and ease so 
peculiar to her character, asking many plea- 
sant questions relative to America, such as 
how long we had been in France, and if 
we were pleased with Paris, and appeared 
amazed that we did not all speak French. 

The Empress speaks very fine English, 

owing to her being partly educated in Eng- 
land., I believe it was in Bristol where 
she went to school. One of her amiable 
qualities is never to overlook an old school- 
fellow, invariably remembering them with 
some pretty souvenir. To one of her old 
school-mates she gave an elegant watch. 
Her heart isin theright place. Ihad seen 
her several times riding, and, from her 
portraits, expected to have seen a very tall 
person ; the Empress is of medium height, 
of a slight and graceful figure, decidedly a 
blonde, with light hair, invariably worn La 
mode Temperita ; her complexion very de- 
licate—so much so that you may trace the 
blue veins running in their course; the 
forehead high and expansive, and the eye- 
brow most beautifully arched, shading the 
eye of a soft and tender hue that speaks 
volumes to the heart’s affections, and says 
** will you love me—it’s the love of my 
people that I wish;” the nose slightly 
bridged ; a mouth sweetly expressive — 
when speaking, a constant smile; when in 
repose, a lingering shade of sadness. 





The Emperor is devoted to her, and well 


he may be. She is truly a lovely woman, 
now in the summer of her day—may her 
autumn yield a golden harvest, the setting 
of its sun sink in its calmest repose, the 
winter of her life be soft and balmy as the 
air of Ceylon’s isle. Noone that knows 
the Empress could wish her aught but hap- 
piness. The dress worn was of black vel- 
vet; ademi-train, a large black shawl; 
the hat composed of black velvet, garnish- 
ed with petit plumes arranged across the 
back of the crown—inside the brim a full 
plain tulle border of white, with the little 
coquettish bow of black velvet ribbon that 
a French lady fancies so much, placed 
slightly to the left side—her costume being 
very neat and elegant. The Empress ap- 
peared particularly pleased and attentive 
to the American ladies. We were all ar- 
ranged standing around the room, and pre- 
sented separately by our Minister. The 
Emperor stood near me before I was aware 
of his presence—an agreeable, happy look- 
ing man, with his chapeau tucked under 
his right arm, with a perfectly original 
**how do you do?—lI am glad to see you.” 
His Majesty paid particular attention to 
Mr. Halley, the American artist, asking 
him many questions in reference to his pic- 
tures, and when he would have some of 
them finished that he had already seen.— 
All were as much at tltir ease in the grand 
palace of the Tuileries as they would have 
been in the White House in Washington. 

I am often asked many questions res- 
pecting the French people. The French 
are particularly partial to the Americans. 
I know it by experience of many months’ 
sojourn in their midst. Many persons are 
under the delusion that the business peo- 
ple will take advantage of you and cheat 
you, I never found it the case. On the 
contrary, I found them most obliging, ho- 
nest, and willing to serve you in any way. 
They never think it too much trouble to 
oblige or wait on a customer. Indeed, I 
often felt sorry for the trouble they would 
take, as I always considered that business 
people’s time is their money and the means 
of their subsistence. 











Religion. 








DON’T READ TOO FAST. 


Many readers of the Bible, who stumble 
over doctrinal difficulties, might be relieved 
by adhering to the simple advice of an un- 
taught African preacher, to a troubled in- 
quirer. The anecdote is found in Dr.. 
Belcher’s volume on the clergy of America. 

A respegtable man, who had just become 
interested on the subject of religion, and 
who had begun with some earnestness to 
search the Scriptures, had read but a few 
chapters when he became greatly perplex- 
ed with some of those passages which an 
inspired apostle declared to be “* hard to be 
* understood.” In this state of mind he re- 
paired to a colored preacher for instruction 
and help, and found him, at noon, on a 
sultry day in summer, laboriously engaged 
in hoeing his corn. As the man approach- 
ed, the preacher, with patriarchal simplici- 
ty, leaned upon his hoe, and listened to his 
story. ‘Uncle Jack,” said he, ‘I have 
discovered lately that I am a great sinner ; 
and I have commenced reading the Bible 
that J may learn whatI must do to be sav- 
ed. But I have met with a passage here 
(holding up his Bible) which [ knew not 
what todo with. It is this: ‘God will 
have mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will he hardeneth.” What 
does this mean?” A short pause interven- 
ed, and the old African replied as follows : 
‘* Master, if I have been rightly informed, 
it has been but a day or two since you be- 
gan to read the Bible; and, if I remember 
rightly, that passage you mention is away 
yonder in Romans; long before you get to 
that, at the very beginning of the Gospel, 
itis said, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand!’ Now, have you done 
that? The truth is, you have read entirely 
too fast. You must begin again, and take 
things as God has been pleased to place 
them. When yon have done all you are 

told to in Matthew, come and talk about 
Romans.” Having thus answered, the old 
preacher resumed his work, and left the 
man to his own reflections. Who does not 
admire the simplicity and good sense which 
characterized this reply? Could the most 
learned polemic more effectually have met 
and disposed of such a difficulty? The 
gentleman particularly interested in this 








incident, gave an account of it with his own 
lips, and said, “‘ It convinced mie most fyi. 
ly of the mistake into which I had fallen 
I took the old man’s advice; I soon par 
its propriety and wisdom, and hope to blesg 
God forever for sending me to him.” 
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A LOVELY ROSE NIPPED IN THE BUD, 


Marta ANTONIO MuNzIG was the 
daughter of German parents; her mother 
being a pious woman, she was from her 
birth religiously instructed. She was 4 
remarkably amiable and pleasant child, the 
joy of her mother’s heart, and pride of her 
sisters, and a favorite among her little 
companions. Antonio’s life was short; 
five years and nine months she was spared, 
and then she bade adieu to all earthly 
scenes, for a brighter and happier world 
than this. She seemed impressed for some 
days before her death, that her days were 
few on earth. 

She had a little brother a few years older 
than herself and at one time, engaged in 
play with him, with her playthings around 
them, she said, “‘ Georgey, I am going to 
die soon, and I will give you all my toys, 
for I think I shall die this week.” 

Antonio was apparently in her usul 
health at this time, and nothing wa 
thought of her remarks, which seemed far 
beyond her years. At another time she 
joined in singing that beautiful hymn,— 
‘“* There is a happy land,” &c., with her 
sisters, she remarked, “I shall soon be in 
that happy land, and shall be an angel, 
and have on a white robe. Oh! won'tit 
be beautiful ?” 

The evening preceding her death, she 
retired to bed in her usual health, but 
shortly after was found to be ina senseless 
condition, and soon was attacked with con- 
vulsions ; she lived until the next morning, 
when her happy spirit took its flight, to 
dwell forever in the bosom of her Savior. 


On the Death of little Antonio Munzig. 


Sweet Antonio, lovely blossom, 
Cherished here a little while, 
Then transplanted to a kingdom, 
Where the roses ever smile. 


Here thy little life was blissful, 
Ever sunny, ever sweet, 

When we met thee, always cheerful, 
Pleasant, lively, yet discreet. 


But on mortal things ’tis written, 
They must surely fade away, 

So our little flower is taken 
Where ’twill never fear decay. 


Angel sister, thou art dwelling 
In thy robes of spotless white, 
Which thy infant tongue was telling 
Ere thy spirit took its flight. 
Gentle Jesus, thou wilt shield her, 
Kindly fold her to thy breast, 
Though ’tis hard, yet will we yield her 
To His arms, whose way is best. 
Boston, June, 1856. 
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PARENTAL EDUCATION,—No. 2. 


Parents are not generally aware how 
much influence they exert, though imper- 
ceptibly, in laying the foundation for what 
ever amount of education their children 
may obtain. Many parents never think of 
giving their children any instruction from 
books ; but allow them to grow up, unlet- 
tered and untaught, until such time as may 
be convenient for them to be sent to school. 
They never even teach them the objects of 
a school, the peculiarities of a school-room, 
or the responsibilities of a teacher. Worse 
than this, even, many send their little inno- 
cent ones to school, for the sole purpose of 
avoiding their trouble at home. 

Let parents in their leisure moments, 
teach their children the alphabet, and the 
meaning of simple words. Let them teach 
them some of the principles of numbers.— 
Let them explain the objects and advanta- 
ges of the common school, amd the reasons 
why they are sent. Let them, just so eat 
ly as their children are capable of reasoD- 
ing, make them understand that they have 
something to do for themselves. Let the 
idea of usefulness be inculcated early, and 
a consequent preparation for it. 

Parents in a special manner sbould see 





to it, that their children form correct ha- 
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pits of pronunciation. It is a very gener al 
ult among parents and nurses to humor 
foibles of children, and suffer them to ac- 
yire a most barbarous habit of pronuncia- 
tion, by indulging them in a kind of non- 
gensical language, generally termed baby’s 
talk. If this evil was confined to the illi- 
terate, it would not seem so objectionable. 
But more or less of it exists in almost every 
family. Habits thus formed will be a se- 
rious hindrance to the future efforts of the 
teacher. Parents should never utter a 
yord in the presence of their children, that 
is not strictly correct in fact, and in utier- 
ance. Dp. ¥ 
(To be continued.) 
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Benevolence. 
PRACTICAL PRAYER. 


In the vicinity of B— lived a poor but 
industrious man, depending for support 
upon his day labor. His wife fell sick, and 
pot being able to hire a nurse, he was 
obliged to confine himself to the sick bed 
ad family. His means of support being 
cut off he soon found himself in need.— 
Having a wealthy neighbor near, he deter- 
nined to go and ask for two bushels of 
vheat, with a promise to pay as soon as 
his wife became so much better that he 
wold leave her and return to his work.—- 
Accordingly he took his bag, went to his 
wighbor’s, and arrived when the family 
were at morning prayers. 

As he saton the door stone, he heard 
the man pray very earnestly that God 
would clothe the naked, feed the hungry, 
relieve the needy, and all that mourn. The 
payer concluded, he stepped in and made 
inown his business, promising to pay from 
the avails of his first labors. The farmer 
was very sorry he could not accommodate 
him; but he had promised to lend a large 
wumof money; end presumed neighbor 
A—— would let him have it. 

With a tearful eye and a sad heart, the 
porman turned away. As soon as he 
ft the house, the father’s Jittle son step- 
yd up and said— 

‘Father, did you not pray that God 
vould clothe the naked, feed the hungry, 
rlieve the distressed, and comfort mourn- 
as?’ ‘Yes, why? 

‘Because, father, if I had your wheat, I 
vould answer that prayer.’ 

It is needless to add that the Christian 
hither called back his suffering neighbor, 
and gave him as much as he needed. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE MARY. 

Bright, sunny, beautiful June. Hark! 
he birds are singing, the bright dew 
prkles upon the grass, and every thing 
ooks bright and cheerful. But all this 
ngs NO joy to the desolate heart of little 
Mary Weston. She must rise every morn- 
ng from her hard, and oft times sleepless 
llow, before it is scarcely light, and toil, 
il, toil, until late in the evening, when 
ith aching head and weary limbs she 
tin seeks her couch, there to weep her- 

if to sleep. 

Poor little Mary! little would she have 
ured for the monotonous routine of her 
luily life, if a kind, comforting word ‘could 
ly have been sent to soothe her weary 
pit. But Mary was an orphan. Her 
rents both died during her infancy, leav- 
g her without a relative or home. The 
rerseers of the poor provided for her ne- 
aeities until she was old enough to be put 
» work, at which time she was bound out, 
Mstay until she should be eighteen years 


The family in which she wes placed was 
ry wncongenial, to her taste, and she re- 
ved none of the kindness and sympathy 
necessary to childhood. It was nothing 
mt work, work, work, from morning till 
eat, without any relaxation. Frequently 

child’s strength was over-taxed, and 
¢ would nearly sink beneath the accumu- 
“on of her cares. But whenever able to 

* her head from the pillow, she crawled 
wut the house to attend to her duties.— 
* was often called a “lazy, idle, little 
bond,” by her mistress, and many 
“er taunting words were spoken, all of 
1 were borne with patience and meek- 
by the little sufferer. 








But why was it that little Mary, who 
was brought up by strangers in the poor- 
house, was so uncomplaining and submis- 
sive, through all her hardships? (and they 
were many.) I will tell you. She had 
become acquainted with a good old clergy- 
man, who frequently called at the alms- 
house to see an old lady who was in feeble 
health. The good man finding she was 
an orphan, became much interested in her, 
and frequently drew her to his side, and 
talked to her ina pleasant manner, which 
gained her entire confidence! He some- 
times told her stories of Jesus, who was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea, in a manger, 
and of the blessed angels who hovered 
near. Then he would relate the story of 
the cross, and the eyes of little Mary filled 
with tears, as she learned of Jesus’ love 
toward sinful man, of His sufferings and 
death. 

This good old clergyman one day invited 
the little girl to go with him to the Sabbath 
school, She was much delighted with the 
proposal, and soon became so much inte- 
rested in her teacher, that she could not 
be induced to absent herself for a single 
Sabbath. 

Now, children, can you guess why it 
was that she bore all her troubles so pa- 
tiently? Ah, she had learned of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, who suffered so much 
without a murmur, and she had resolved, 
in the strength of God, to follow in his 
footsteps, to love and serve him who had 
said, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and J will give you rest.” 

¥. 
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GLAD TO BE ALIVE. 
Notes from Lottie’s thought-book. 


I have been taking a walk in the woods 
this afternoon, mother, not very far, 
though, for I was all alone, and was afraid 
I should get lost. 

The pine trees look so dark and solemn 
from my window—I have watched them 
every morning and evening since I came 
here, and have wondered how it would 
seem to be under them. I was sorry I did 
not know any of the little country children, 
for they would go with me, and show me 
all over the woods, I suppose. 

But after dinner to-day, when the short 
shadows began to creep out from under all 
the trees, and the wind was whispering to 
itself so pleasantly out of doors, 1 thought 
I would try and find the way in among 
those pine trees myself. So I climbed the 
stone wall at the end of the garden, and 
went through a field full of great rocks, 
and then climbed another stone wall, and 
then I was right in the woods. I did not 
think they were so near. 

I found a nice straight foot path among 
the trees, and I walked along in it a little 
way. Oh, how still it was under those 
tall, tall trees! I was glad there were no 
children with me there, at least, any that 
would want to jump about, and make a 
noise, for it seemed just like being in a 
church. There was not the least sound, 
and I began to tremble at my own breath, 
when there went a soft whisper through 
the pine boughs up in the sky above me 
like—I thought it was like an angel, think, 
ing aloud as he flew along over the forest, 
but I suppose it was nothing but the wind. 

Pretty soon the trees began to grow 
thinner, and the sunshine danced about on 
the leaves everywhere, and I saw, ob, so 
many flowers! anemones and violets, and 
a great many that I did not know. Then 
I wished again that some of the country 
children were with me, to tell me what 
they were. 

I gathered handfuls to carry home; for 
those pretty flowers lookedy up at me, just 
as if they were asking me to take them. 

As I went on, I could not help thinking 
how beautiful and happy all the dive things 
were. I never noticed it so much before. 

The thick bunches of tassels that hung 
among the young oak leaves, fairly shook 
with joy; and the shining, pointed leaves 
on the white birch bushes nodded to them; 
it seemed just as if they were making mo- 
tions to each other about a bird that was 
sitting on some bars, and singing in a very 
funny way, a kind of talking music. His 
name is bob-o-’link ; I have learned that, 
and I shall not forget him soon. 

Well, it seemed as if the flowers and 
the leaves knew that they were alive and 
growing, and it pleased them. And the 
bob-o-’link, and all the rest of the birds 





sung and chirped away as if their life was 
too good for them to keep to themselves, 
and so they let it run over in music. 

The ground and rocks were the only 
dumb things; but the grass was growing 
up fresh and smiling over the earth, to 
make it seem alive; and the bright green 
mosses were creeping over the cold rocks, 
covering up their bare sides, and making 
them look cheerful. 

And I thought, how bad it must be, to be 
a rock, and never growany! Oh, I love 
the live things, and I am glad I am alive! 

You would tell me that I must remem- 
ber that I have a different life from the 
flowers and the birds; that they only seem 
to know that they are alive, while I do 
know it ; that they only grow just as they 
are made to, while I can grow, that is, my 
spirit can, as I choose. 

I do remember it, and it makes me afraid, 
sometimes, when I think about it; for I do 
not understand very well how I ought to 
grow. 

Will it not do, mother to keep asking 
God to watch over me, as he does over the 
flowers, and to make me grow up, and be 
just what He chooses ? 

If I am always His own child, I am sure 
I shall have more reason than the birds 
and the flowers, to be glad I am alive. 1.1. 

; [ Congregationalist. 








Learning. 


THE BLIND IRISHMAN. 


*I do not like reading,’ said little John- 
ny to his mother one day. ‘I wish you 
would not send meto school. It will be 
time enough to learn when I ama great boy.’ 

‘Well,’ said his mother, ‘if you do not 
like going to school, what do you like?— 
Do you like to hear the stories which peo- 
ple that can read find in books?” 

‘ Yes, mother, you know I like to hear 
them.’ 

* Well, as it is not yet school-time, if you 
will bring your little stool, I will tell you 
a story; and then you must go to school 
willingly. When you are older and wiser 
you will know the use of learning; now 
what you have chiefly to learn is to believe 
that I know better than you, and to do 
everything I wish.’ 

‘Yes, mother, I will go willingly; and 
now I have got my little stool, and there 
is room for you to rest your foot on one 
corner, while you nurse baby, and I shall 
have plenty of room to sit also.’ 

‘ Well, John, some years ago, a clergy- 
man who was travelling in Ireland met a 
blind man, who partly guided his steps 
with a large stick, and partly by the aid of 
a little dog, which he held by a string. 

‘You are very old, my poor friend,’ said 
the clergyman. 

* Ay, sir,’ replied the old man; ‘I am 
nearly a hundred years old, anda good 
thing it is for me that I have lived to be 
old; but (he added in a low tone) it was 
a bad thing for Solomon.’ 

‘ Why so?’ said the clergyman. 

‘ Why, sir,’ replied the blind man, ‘ if 
Solomon had died before he was old, he 
would have been now remembered as one 
of the holiest men that ever lived. But if 
I had died before I was old, I should at 
this time be in hell. Solomon lived to dis- 
grace himself; and I have lived to obtain 
eternal glory.’ 

‘Why do you expect to obtain eternal 
glory ?’ said the clergyman. 

* Because,’ replied the blind man, ‘I 
trust for my salvation to the blood of Jesus 
Christ, shed for poor sinners like me. And 
I know that the Holy Spirit of God dwells 
in me, and has brought me to the know- 
ledge of heavenly things.’ 

* Whom have you heard speak of these 
things ?’ said the clergyman. 

* No one,’ replied the blind man. 

‘Then how came you by the knowledge 
of Scripture which you posses ?” 

‘ Sir,’ replied the old man, ‘about a year 
ago I began to be quite blind. I took this 
as a warning that I was drawing near the 
grave, and I thought it time to prepare my 
soul for another world. I knew of no one 
who could teach me; but one of my little 
grand-children had gone to school and 
learned toread. I thought if I bought a 
Bible I could make my little grandson read 
to me constantly. I didso; thelittle boy 
read willingly, and through hearing the 
Scriptures, the Lord opened my heart to 
feel his love, to know myself a sinner, and 








to know that my sins were forgiven.’ Here 
the old man broke forth into many expres- 
sions of praise to God for his goodness. 

‘Now, my dear Johnny,’ said the moth- 
er, ‘if that little boy had not gone to 
school, and if he had not learned to read, 
his poor grandfather would have had no- 
body to tell him of God’s love in sending 
Jesus to die forsinners. Perhaps the poor 
old man would have gone to the grave ig- 
norant and wicked. Instead of that, the 
grandfather learned the way to heaven 
through the lessons of his little grandson ; 
the little boy himself, in reading to his 
grandfather, learned from a child those ho- 
ly Scriptures, which are able to make him 
wise unto salvation, through faith that is 
in Christ Jesus, and I dare say grew up to 
be a good man.’ 

‘O mother, mother,’ cried Johnny, ‘I 
know why you told me that story. You 
want me to be a useful little boy, and read 
to other people when 1 can read myself.— 
And so I will. I will go to school direct- 
ly, and try to learn like a good boy. Here’s 
my hat and bag. Good-bye, mother! 
good-bye baby! I’m going! Good-bye 
till dinner time!’ 











Morality. 
QUEER TOM. 


Tom Flossler was the queerest boy I 
ever knew. I can’t think he ever cried, I 
never saw him. If Fleda found her tulips 
al) rooted up by her pet puppy, and cried 
as little girls will, Tom was sure to come 
around the corner, whistling, and say : 

‘What makes you cry, my infant? can 
you cry tulips? do you think every sob 
makes a root or blossom? Here! let’s 
try and right them!’ 

So he would pluck up the poor flowers, 
put their roots into the ground again, 
whistling all the time ; make the bed look 
smooth and fresh, and take Fleda off to 
look at a pretty snake, or to hunt hen’s 
nests in the barn. Neither did he do any 
differently in his own troubles. One day 
his great kite snapped the string, and flew 
away far out of.sight. Tom stood still one 
moment, and then turned round to come 
home, whistling all the time. 

‘Why, Tom,’ said I, ‘ arn't you sorry to 
lose that kite ?” 

‘Yes! but what’s the use? I can’t take 
more than a minute to feel bad; “sorry” 
will not bring the kite back, andI want to 
make another.’ 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

‘Poor Tom,’ cried Fleda, ‘ you can’t 
play any mo-o-re!’ 

‘I’m not poor, either. You cry for me; 
I don’t cry for myself, and I have a splen- 
did time to whittle. Besides, when I get 
well, I shall beat every boy in school on 
the multiplication table, for I say it over 
till it makes me sleepy, every time my leg 
aches |’ 

Tom Flossler was queer, certainly, but 
I wish a great many more people were 
queer in that way.—[ School Fellow. — 


A DYING BOY AND THE VIOLETS. 


A little sufferer lay in a high, drear 
garret, and the beams above his head wri 
on every side were black and foul. His 
cheeks were scarlet with the flush of fever, 
and the unnatural light of his eyes flashed 
in the dimness of the coming evening, like 
a diamond on its glossy bed of anthracite. 
Something told the child that death was 
busy with his heart. It might have been 
an angel, for angels gather in bands around 
the despised couch of poverty. 

* Mother,’ he whispered, and a pale, bent 
woman knelt beside him, ‘is there one 
blown now? Look! look!’ 

For the twentieth time the sickly woman 
lifted the tiny box of violets, and the blood 
rushed to her face as she beheld one little 
bud drooping, just beginning to unfold.— 
She carried it to the child, almost an in- 
fant, and a sweet smile lighted up his in- 
nocent features. 

‘Put it down, mother, where'I can look 
at it until I die.’ 

With a wild sob the poor widow placed 
it upon his pillow, and watched his glassy 
eyes eagerly, as they watched the flower. 
Hours passed—the brow grew whiter, the 
fingers that she clasped were now clammy, 
the round lips that had so often called her 
mother, were purple, fading into a bluish 
white, and tremulous as though the failing 
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voice struggled for utterance. She placed 
her ear closer to his little face, and heard 
him utter distinctly : 

‘Good bye, mother—take good care of 
my Violets.’ 

After the rouzh pine coffin was carried 
away and covered with mould, while her 
worn fingers were nervously stitching on 
the ill paid for garments, that mother 
could see a vision of her early buried child 
in the pure white robes of heaven, bending 
over the box of violets. 








Doutlhs Companion. 
BOSTON, JULY 3, 1856. 








VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 6. 
THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


Readers are very curious to catch the first 
glimpse of places of which they have read.— 
With what interest does one visit Plymouth, or 
Nahant, or Niagara Falls for the first time.— 
With much of this interest did the writer visit 
the Prairies of onr western country. He had 
read of them, he had conversed with those who 
had seen them, but after all had no true idea 
of them. 

In travelling west, on reaching Michigan, 
we found a state with a few prairies, and the 
first one on which our eyes gazed is termed 
Gull Prairie, consisting of a large tract of land 
without trees, and covered, unless cultivated, 
with tall grass, and with many varieties of the 
most magnificent flowers. 

A still finer prairie in the western part of the 
same state, is termed Prairie Round, because it 
is a vast prarie around a fine oak grove of se- 
veral acres. This prairie is several miles in 
length, by the same in breadth. In approach- 
ing it the New England traveller is reminded, 
by its vastness, of the ocean; as he cannot see 
the extent of it, he is as it were, “in the bound- 
less prospect lost.” In this instance the prairie 
village is situated in the midst of it. The same 
is true of White Pigeon Prairie, farther south 
in the same state; while on the contrary the 
village of Lima, in Indiana, is situated on one 
side of the prairie, and the same is true of 
“ Gull,” as they term it. 

These western prairies are termed rolling 
and flat prairies, according as the surface of 
them is uneven, like the waves of the sea ina 
storm, or plain like a floor. The folling is the 
more picturesque, especially whencovered with 
waving grain, or flowers. It is one of the 
grandest sights to behold one of these prairies, 
particularly just before the golden hatvest is 

gathered, for the fields of corn and wheat are 
not a few acres, as usually in New England, 
but consist of one, two, or even three hundred 
acres each. ‘Farming iscarried onin the great 
West ona magnificent scale, and the prairie 
soil is among the finest in what is termed the 
garden of this country. 

The roads are made across the vast prairies 
in every direction. ‘Travelling over them in 
the winter is like being out at sea in an open 

boat, for the wind blows over them with mighty 
power. When the snows are deep, it is not 
uncommon for unfortunate travellers to get lost 
on these seas of land, so to speak, and tlrus to 
lose their lives. The best idea a New Eng- 
lander can form of a prairie will be gained by 
the rich and broad meadows on the banks of 
the Connecticut river, at Northampton or Ha- 
verhill, N. H. That land considerably] resem- 
bles the prairie in its richness and productive- 
ness, but the beholder must imagine these in- 
tervales stretching east and west of the river, 
farther than the eye can reach, as well as north 
and south. 

It is generally believed that the vast prairies 
of our western country were once covered with 
water, and were known as lakes. Their ex- 
treme fertility, and the character of the soil, 
and their destitution of trees would render this 
theory probable. At all events it is exceeding- 
ly interesting to visit them, and to behold the 
growing crops. As Mr. Webster said, “ we 
never tire of looking at the ocean; there is al- 


ways something new in it,” so we may say, one 
never is wearied with gazing upon the noble 


prairie. 


Not only the prairies, but the entire western 
country is extremely level. In travelling many 
hundred miles, we saw no mountains, nor any 
thing that we in New England would hardly 
calla hill. It is one vast region of level coun- 


upon, but a plain and the sky above. Our de- 
light was great in returning from a visit to the 
west, to catch a view of the hills of Syracuse, 
N. Y., almost the first we had seen since we 
had left sweet New England. The prairies of 
the west are interesting to behold —they make 
very productive farms ; there is much of inte- 
rest about the Father of Rivers, but still we 
love best our native hills, our rock-bound coast, 
and the bounding billows of the ocean. F. 





[From a Juvenile Correspondent.} 
PUNCTUALITY. 


Punctuality is a habit which is too often little 
thought of; but one that ought to be commend- 
ed wherever it is found. It is one of the most 
important points of every day life, although 
there are many persons who think little if any- 
thing of it. “Punctuality” ought to be every 
one’s motto, whether older or younger. Every 
scholar should form this habit. They should 
be punctual at school, always being in their 
seats when it is time for school to begin, and 
always having their lessons ready at the right 
time. Strive to overcome the evil habit of 
tardiness, whether at school or in after life, 
always remembering that “ punctuality is the 
soul of business.” Strive to form this habit of 
punctuglity, and you will find no difficulty in 
getting along in the world. 

FRIEND TO THE CoMPANION. 

EE 


PRACTICAL BENEVOLENCE. 
In the Companion of May 8th, we published 
a “ Letter to the Editor,” from a subscriber in 
Connecticut, who discontinued the Companion, 
after receiving it sixteen years, because “ cash 
had become rather scarce.” Since then, an 
“ unknown friend,” who felt a sympathy for the 
writer of the letter, has handed us a dollar, re- 
questing that the Companion may be continued 
to him for another year. Our aged friend will 
doubtless feel grateful for this act of benevo- 
lence, at least once a week. 

ae 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Westminster, Mass., April 4, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
for the Youth’s Companion. I have seen and 
read a few numbers, and find them very inte- 
resting. My parents have always supplied me 
with a juvenile paper to read till this year; now 
they have given the money to pay for this little 
paper. Please send it to me one year. 
Yours respectfully, Susan E. Harrineton. 


Easthampton, Mass., April 12, 1856. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, sir—I read your pa- 
per the last twelve years of my minority, when 
I lived with my father, with great interest and 
advantage. I think it a suitable cémpanion for 
boys, if it retains its former character. 
Yours &c., E. H. Luppen. 
W. Stewardstown, N. H., March 14, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—We prize the Youth’s 
Companion much, and would not part with it on 
any account. We think it a very good paper 
for children, and may you live long to be the 
editor of it. Yours truly, W.& C. Granam. 
Windsor Locks, Ct., April 16, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I believe my year is 
out, and as [ would not lose the weekly visits 
of your little paper, for anything, if I could 
help it, please find enclosed two dollars, one 
for Horace E. Phelps, and one for myself. 
Very respectfully yours, Harris H. Haypen. 











WIFE ROBBED BY HER HUSBAND. 


On Saturday morning Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Bane, a young couple, who had been mar- 
ried about four weeks, arrived in this city from 
Pittsburg, and the steamer Highflyer, and took 
lodging at a private boarding-house kept by 
Mrs. Adams. On the ensuing night, while the 
wife was asleep, the husband procured a furni- 
ture car, and took away, not only all the joint 
stock of the conjugal partnership, but even the 
private trunks and wardrobe of the better half, 
embracing her jewelry, pocket money, and the 
very rings upon her fingers, two of which con- 
tained valuable diamond sets. That she might 
be in no donbt as to the author of the dastardly 
robbery, her husband left her a letter inclosing 
$2, and recommended her immediate return to 
her parents. The only consolation left to the 
robbed and deserted wife, was derived frum the 
postscript, which contained the assurance that 
she would never see him again.—[St. Louis 
Intelligencer. 

ee 


A BIT OF ROMANCE. 


Some fifteen years ago, a man and his wife 
came to this city from the country, bringing 
with them their child, a sprightly little boy.— 
While engaged in the purchase of some arti- 
cles, the child was missed, and although every 
effort was made to find him, he was never heard 
of. Day before yesterday, Squire Horne re- 


ceived a letter from Texas, written by a man 


stole the child from its parents, and raised him 
as his own son, and dying has left him all his 
property. Should this meet the eye of the pa- 
rents—if indeed they are living—they can ob- 


A SHORT CUT TO METAPBHYSICcs, 


What is matter ?—Never mind. 
What is mind ?—No matter.—[ Pung), 








tain all the information from Mr. Horne to en- 
able them to recover their lost child. A 
[Memphis, Tennessee, Whig. 


—————>—__ 


DESTROY IT NOT. 


Some years ago, says the Rev. William Jay, 
T had in my gardena tree that never bore.— 
One day [ was going with my axe in my hand 
to fell it; my wife met me inthe pathway, and 
plead for it, saying, ‘ Why, the spring is now 
very near; stay and see whether there may not 
be some change ; and if not you can deal with 
it accordingly.’ As I never repented following 
her advice I yielded to it now; and what was 
the consequence? In a few weeks the tree 
was covered with blossoms. and in a few weeks 
more it was bending with fruit. Ah! said I, 
this should teach me; I will learn a lesson 
from hence not to cut down too soon; that is, 
not to consider persons incorrigible, or aban- 
doned, too soon, so as to give up hope, and the 
use of the means of prayer in their behalf. 
—_——@———— 


“I BEGGED,’ 


A little boy, a Sabbath scholar, in Jamaica, 
called once upon a missionary, and told him he 
had been very ill, and had often, during his 
sickness, wished he had called to pray with 
him. ‘ But, Thomas,’ said the missionary, ‘I 
hope you prayed for yourself.’ ‘*O yes, sir.’— 
‘ Did you repeat the prayer I taught you ? ‘No, 
sir; I prayed.’ ‘Well, but how did you pray ” 
‘I just begged, sir.’ 

No doubt many of our young readers say 
their prayers every morning and evening, but 
how few, alas! know what itis to beg from 
God.—[ Children’s Missionary Newspaper. 

nie 


THE DEAF AND DUMB CHILD. 


A gentleman in Paris, superintendent of an 
institution for the instruction of deaf and dumb 
children, was asked by a friend permission to 
propose an inquiry to the children under his 
care, with a view to ascertain the extent of 
their mental improvement. Having received 
permission, he wrote the question on the wall, 
‘Doth God reason?’ One of the children im- 
mediately wrote underneath, ‘God knows and 
sees everything. Reasoning signifies doubt 
and uncertainty ; therefore God doth not rea- 
son.’ 

——<f= 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


In bidding adieu to a sister who had been on 
a short visit to the writer, the remark was drop- 
ped, ‘ Zhe neat time we meet I hope you will be 
a Christian’ God’s Spirit followed those 
words, and blessed them ; for in a few months 
she gave evidence of a change of heart, united 
hetself to a Christian church, and has led a 
consistent Christian life. She herself attributes 
a gracious influence to those parting words, 
and speaks of it with grateful feelings. 

° —_—>—_ Fi 


“I NEVER SWORE’ 


These words were uttered by a dying Sab- 
bath school scholar. Even when the icy fingers 
of death were stealing upon him, he saw his 
mother weeping, and thus he tried to comfort 
her aching heart: 

‘ Mother, do not cry for me. I always tried 
to be a good boy. I never swore "” 

O, that every boy could say the same to his 
parents! My dear young friends, who have 
ever fallen into thesdreadful habit of using pro- 
fane words, break off at once and say, 

‘ With the help of Jesus, henceforth I will 
swear no more.’ —[S. S. Adv. 


Man may bend to virtue, but virtue cannot 


bend to man. 
—— 


CLIPPINGS. 

Concise.—At the recent examination of one 
of the schools in this city, a very small boy was 
asked to define the meaning of the word ‘ pfo- 


gress.’ He hesitated a moment, and then, in a 
clear voice answered, ‘Go-a-head!’—[{Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 


An InroLeraBLe Ponster.—Theodore 
Hook, once walking with a friend, passed a 
pastry-cook’s shop, in the window of which was 
the usual inscription, ‘Water Ices, and Ice 
Creams.’ ‘ Dear me, said Theoiore, ‘ what an 
admirable description of the effects of hydro- 
phobia.” ‘How can that be,’ said his friend, 
‘what have water ices and ice creams to do 
with hydrophobia ? ‘Oh,’ replied Hook, ‘ you 
do not read it right. I read it thus—water I 
sees, and I screams.’ 


Conunprums.—What right have you, ac- 
cording to the laws of retaliation, to pick an 
artist’s pocket? Because he has picked yours 
(pictures.) 


Why is New York like astar-fish ? 
it has its * Five Points.’ 


Why is a lean monarch like a man in medi- 
tation? Because he is a thin king (thinking.) 


A Jupee or Porx.—‘ Noman,’ says Mrs. 
Partington, ‘ was better calculated to judge of 
pork than my poor husband was; he knew 
what hogs were, for he had been brought 


Because 


Poetry. 
ON THE DEATH OF THE FIRST Bory. 


What parent, who mourns the loss of a Joye 
ly babe, responds not to these beautiful thoughts 
of Mrs. Southey: 


“ My first born blessing! 
It almost broke my heart, 
When thou wert forced to go, 
And yet for thee 1 know 
*T was better to depart. 
God took thee in his mercy 
A lamb untasked, untried, 
He fought the field for thee 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified. 
I look around and see 
The evil ways of men, 
And oh! beloved child 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 
The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent life that pressed, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast ? 
How like a dew drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone 
Thou’rt safe in heaven my dove! 
Safe with the source of love, 
The everlasting One. 
And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh that sets me free 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at Heaven’s gate 
To meet and welcome me.” 
—— 


A WEARY LIFE IT IS TO HAVE NO Work 
TO 








Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammmer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
O! while we feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 
Ho! ye who till the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough, 
Who bend beneath the summer’s sun, 
With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now— 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil, 
And labor all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 
Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue fields 
Who ride the restless wave, 
Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 
O! while ye feel tis hard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 
Ho! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 
Whose mental toil wears out the day 
And half the weary night, 
Who labor for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right— 
Although you feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work todo. 
Ho! all who labor—all who strive— 
Ye wield a lofty power; 
Do with your might, do with your streng’ 
Fill every golden hour; 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower— 
O! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do. 
—— 


THE WEATHER. 


Tis far in June, the ninth of June, 
The month of leaves and roses, 
When pleasant sights should meet the ey? 
And pleasant smells the noses ;_ 

We know that time is on the wing, 
And on the autumn gaining, 
But still we cannot bear to see 


It raining, raining, raining. 
Wi 
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